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ADDRESS. 


Early  Life  is  the  season  of  great  confidence  and  high  ex¬ 
pectation.  The  young  mind,  in  consequence  of  having  spread 
its  own  ingenuousness,  truth  and  joyousness  over  the  scene 
it  lives  in,  deems  almost  every  thing  pure  and  bright,  substan¬ 
tial  and  wealthy  ;  almost  every  thing  sufficiently  worthy  and 
sure,  to  justify  its  trust,  and  encourage  its  hope. 

In  this  condition,  possessed  of  so  many  undoubting  reli¬ 
ances  and  brilliant  expectations,  the  inexperienced  adventurer 
upon  the  theatre  of  the  world,  is  liable  to  great  mistake  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  true  value  of  the  various  objects  which  present 
their  claims  to  his  attention  and  love.  This  disposition  of 
youth  to  commit  themselves  so  trustingly  to  whatever  assumes 
a  specious  outside,  and  asks  their  confidence,  although  it  lead 
them  astray,  is  so  guileless  and  uninjuring,  so  like  that  spirit 
of  apostolic  commendation,  which  “  believeth  all  things, 
hopeth  all  things,”  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  censure  it 
severely.  I  have  not  come  now  to  utter  any  condemnations 
of  youthful  dreamings  and  youthful  delusions,  but  to  make 
some  kind  suggestions,  which  it  is  hoped  may  dissipate,  par¬ 
tially  at  least,  what  is  visionary,  and  present  the  real  and  the 
substantial,  as  more  beautiful,  more  valuable. 

Lest,  by  looking  at  too  many  points,  we  fix  strongly  on 
none,  I  propose  now  the  single  object  of  removing  false  im¬ 
pressions  and  establishing  right  ones  on  the  subject  of  Hu¬ 
man  Greatness.  My  observations  are  arranged  in  defence 
and  exposition  of  this  proposition  : 
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Goodness  is  an  essential  element  of  all  true  Greatness. 

I.  The  character  and  acts  of  the  Divine  Being  afford  us 
one  happy  illustration  of  the  importance  of  goodness  to  true 
greatness. 

All,  who  acknowledge  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe 
at  all,  regard  him  a  great  God.  The  mind,  turned  upon  him, 
travelling  abroad  over  his  attributes  and  his  acts,  feels  itself 
in  a  circle  which  has  no  circumference  —  on  an  ocean  which 
has  no  bottom  and  no  shore.  Its  impression  is  of  vast,  un¬ 
measurable  greatness  !  But  what  is  this  surpassing  greatness 
so  overwhelming  to  a  finite  intellect  ?  What  elements  enter 
into  its  composition  ?  Not  simply  omnipotence,  omniscience, 
omnipresence  ;  not  chiefly  these.  Such  attributes  alone, 
without  goodness  to  soften,  to  prompt,  to  guide  them,  would 
be  dreadful  instead  of  great,  and  excite  the  shrinking  feeling 
of  the  terrible,  rather  than  the  inspiring  one  of  the  vast.  It 
is  goodness  in  God,  pure  goodness,  constituting  the  substance 
and  character  of  his  moral  nature  ;  it  is  goodness  in  God,  so 
infused  and  resident  and  influential  through  his  whole  being, 
as  to  become  a  quality  of  all  his  qualities  :  it  is  goodness  in 
God,  as  a  spirit  and  life  and  source  of  action,  projecting  his 
grand  schemes,  prompting  his  gracious  acts  ;  it  is  this  good¬ 
ness,  not  the  obeying,  but  the  self-acting,  governing  part  of 
him,  which  does  most  to  make  Jehovah  great. 

When  we  see  the  arm  of  God  abroad  upon  all  worlds,  his 
hand  opened  with  supplies  to  every  city  and  hamlet  and  home 
and  living  being,  we  turn,  as  one  in  thick  darkness  would  to 
the  source  of  a  light  breaking  in  upon  his  path,  to  the  heart 
of  everlasting  love,  which  moves  that  arm,  which  opens  that 
hand,  and  which  makes  use  of  omnipotence  and  omniscience 
simply  to  pour  blessings  abroad  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Our 
admiration  is  of  the  Divine  goodness.  And  the  greatness  of 
God,  which  is  so  impressive  to  us,  so  beyond  words  and  finite 
conceptions,  is  the  greatness  of  goodness.  It  is  a  fair  infe¬ 
rence  that  in  man,  whom  God  has  constructed  after  his  own 
image,  goodness  will  hold  an  equally  large  and  equally  impor¬ 
tant  place  in  the  construction  of  true  greatness. 


II.  Mail’s  own  moral  construction  furnishes  strong  intima¬ 
tions  that  goodness  is  intended  to  be  an  essential  element  of 
his  greatness. 

All  men,  when,  being  thoughtful  and  calm,  they  are  free  from 
the  delusions  of  passion,  admit  unhesitatingly  that  goodness  is 
pre-requisite  to  greatness.  This  admission  seems  like  a  spon¬ 
taneous,  intuitive  impression,  like  a  conclusion  arrived  at  in 
obedience  to  an  original  construction  of  the  spirit  within. 
Even  the  ambitious  of  mankind,  though  in  their  giant  strides 
after  power  and  dominion  they  have  crushed  down  every 
thing  valuable  and  fair  and  sacred  in  their  way,  have  felt 
little  satisfaction  in  themselves  as  selfish  conquerors,  and  little 
disposition  to  regard  themselves  great  simply  because,  by  rob¬ 
bery  and  destruction,  they  were  powerful.  They  have  hushed 
the  rebukes  of  their  own  nature  by  secretly  resolving  that 
their  course  of  violence  should  be  a  brief  one,  and  should  be 
followed,  as  night  by  day,  with  worthy,  useful,  munificent 
things  which  they  would  do.  Their  approbation  of  them¬ 
selves,  their  reputation  and  glory  before  the  world,  they  have 
intended  to  rest  on  the  promulgation  of  superior  codes  of 
laws,  liberal  provisions  for  the  education  of  the  young,  the 
encouragement  of  science  and  art,  the  founding  and  fostering 
of  institutions  of  charity,  the  setting  up  of  national  defences, 
the  augmenting  of  national  wealth  and  fame.  It  is  the  inward 
desire  and  purpose  of  every  man  to  obscure  and  forget  his 
bad  deeds,  and  build  on  his  good  ones  all  the  greatness  he 
would  have  the  world  behold  —  all  he  would  himself  remem¬ 
ber. 

This  same  condemnation,  which  men  pa.ss  on  their  own  de¬ 
signs  and  acts,  when  destitute  of  moral  worth,  they  pass  still 
more  readily  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  others  when 
alike  deficient.  Dazzled  and  attracted  multitudes  may  be 
with  the  splendors  and  luxuries  of  power ;  but  if  that  power 
be  not  acquired  by  justice  and  truth,  if,  when  acquired,  it  be 
not  wielded  by  goodness  for  human  good,  the  conscience  of 
the  world  stamps  it  unworthy,  base,  altogether  beneath  the 
aspirings  of  a  great  soul. 
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It  is  in  accordance  with  such  an  inherent  impression  of  the 
human  spirit,  that  it  is  only  when  there  is  a  consciousness  of 
personal  goodness,  of  moral  rectitude,  that  men  are  them¬ 
selves  ;  that  men  are  men  ;  that  their  own  proper  powers  are 
about  them  in  native  strength  and  grace,  and  at  full  command. 
Sickly  at  heart  and  conscious  of  unsoundness,  men  exercise 
their  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  with  feebleness  and  hesi¬ 
tation,  just  as  one  uses  his  arms  when  standing  on  a  founda¬ 
tion  tottering  and  turning  underneath  him.  The  distressing 
sense  of  deficiency  and  unworthiness,  which  a  man  carries 
with  him,  when  his  doings  lack  purity  of  motive  and  tenden¬ 
cy  to  good,  will  become  a  faintness  at  the  heart  as  withering 
to  all  his  energies,  as  rottenness  in  the  bones  to  the  athletic 
movements  of  the  outward  frame. 

There  is  a  farther  intimation  in  our  moral  structure  that  we 
are  designed  to  be  great  by  being  good.  I  mean  the  fact,  that 
we  are  capable  of  feeling  the  motives  to  great,  good  achieve¬ 
ments,  far  more  strongly  than  any  others  whatsoever.  Some 
claim  that  ambition  drives  to  greater  perils  than  patriotism  ; 
that  superstition  induces  longer  pilgrimages  than  true  faith  ; 
that  avarice  performs  wider  travels,  and  endures  severer 
suffering,  than  pure  benevolence.  But  this  is  not  so.  There 
is  a  spirit  in  man,  as  God  first  constructed  him  and  as  grace 
reconstructs  him,  a  spirit  linking  him  with  fellow  man  in  a 
vivacious  and  indissoluble  sympathy  —  with  God  in  a  strong, 
confiding,  obeying  love,  which  will  impel  to  any  thing  labori¬ 
ous  and  great,  that  a  human  being  is  capable  of  in  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  in  any  sphere  of  action.  Point  a  man  —  who  is 
all  a  man  —  to  something  he  may  do  to  bless  his  race  and 
honor  his  Creator,  and  lie  will  wake,  respond,  move  forth, 
bring  to  action  the  powers  of  his  being,  and  do  deeds  of  toil,  and 
peril,  and  endurance,  which  shall  put  to  shame  all  the  boasted 
activities  of  selfishness.  Let  Howard  bethink  himself  that 
his  duty  calls  him  abroad  to  minister  kindness  to  those  in  dis¬ 
tress,  and  there  are  no  infections  too  fatal  to  deter  him,  no 
prisons  or  dungeons  too  dark  or  offensive  to  discourage  him. 
Point  out  Greenland  on  your  map  to  the  humble  Moravian  : 
as  he  looks  upon  the  inhospitable  shore,  and  sees  the  perpe- 
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tual  snow  and  general  desolation,  tell  him  a  poor,  ignorant 
people  inhabit  there,  whose  minds  are  as  sterile  as  their  lands, 
whose  hearts  are  as  cold  to  truth,  to  religion,  to  God,  as  the 
eternal  ice  around  them.  That  Moravian  will  take  his  life  in 
his  hand  instantly,  and  push  his  way  through  all  seas  and 
storms  and  ice-mountains,  simply  that  he  may  open  upon  that 
dark  people  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and  kindle  in  their  frozen 
hearts  the  hope  of  heaven.  Man  is  so  made  that  virtue  might 
ever  have  more  power  in  him  to  move  him  to  grand  accom¬ 
plishments  than  vice.  The  opposite  supposition,  that  man  is 
formed  to  be  more  influenced  by  sin,  his  greatest  enemy,  than 
by  virtue,  his  best  friend,  is  derogatory  to  the  divine  character. 
A  susceptibility  to  the  stir  and  enthusiasm  and  power  of  that 
inward  goodness  which  prompts  to  render  to  God  whatever 
is  due  to  God,  to  do  for  man  whatever  man  can  have  done  for 
him,  is  the  most  exquisite  and  powerful  of  our  nature. 

Admirably,  wonderfully,  is  man  constructed  to  be  great,  emi¬ 
nently  great,  by  being  good  ! 

III.  Personal  goodness  is  proved  to  be  essential  to  great¬ 
ness  by  the  power  which  it  exerts  over  the  individual  himself. 

Goodness  achieves  a  grand  triumph  first  at  home,  by  mould¬ 
ing  and  ruling  the  individual  in  whom  it  dwells.  The  highest 
of  all  wisdom  has  said,  u  He  that  ruleth  his  own  spirit  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  he  that  taketh  a  city.”  The  latter,  the  taking  of  a 
city,  is  a  physical  labor,  disarranging  some  masonry  of  stone 
and  mortar,  setting  fire  to  dry  houses,  placing  a  match  to 
powder  magazines,  inflicting  violence  on  an  outward  frame¬ 
work,  whose  foundation,  at  the  best,  is  in  the  dust.  But  he 
who  ruleth  himself  obtains  a  mastery  over  an  invisible  spirit, 
over  an  agent  whose  powers  and  methods  of  resistance  are 
but  partially  understood.  A  material  difficulty  in  self-govern¬ 
ment  arises  from  the  elastic  nature  of  the  thing  to  be  governed. 
It  can  be  scarcely  so  fully  vanquished,  that  it  will  be  again  in 
the  field,  in  a  new  position,  and  clad  in  new  armor.  A  kindred 
difficulty  springs  from  the  Proteus  nature  of  the  enemy  to  be 
subdued.  That  enemy  is  composed  of  a  collection  of  appe- 


tites  and  passions,  which,  though  in  some  respects  a  commu¬ 
nity  mutually  influencing  and  dependent,  are  in  other  respects 
distinct  and  separable.  Each  requires,  on  this  account,  to  be 
fed  and  fired  with  its  own  peculiar  objects,  and  to  have  its 
own  peculiar  tendencies  and  effects  consulted.  If  it  demand 
one  class  of  weapons,  one  mode  of  attack,  one  species  of 
skill,  and  one  degree  of  energy,  to  subdue  one  passion,  a 
very  different  armor,  method,  skill  and  power  may  be  requi¬ 
site  to  overcome  another.  A  man  must  become  a  perfect 
Proteus  himself  in  order  to  bring  all  the  peculiar  hungerings 
and  thirstings  of  his  spirit  into  cool,  calm  subjection.  It  is  a 
serious  difficulty  in  self- ruling  that  the  emotions,  which  are 
elements  of  our  moral  character,  are  not  at  all  under  the  control 
of  the  will.  A  passion  wakes  and  kindles  involuntarily  at  the 
presence  and  call  of  its  proper  object,  just  as  certain  surfaces 
sparkle  when  the  sun  looks  on  them.  It  will  no  more  arouse 
itself  and  act  at  the  bidding  of  the  will,  its  suiting  object 
being  absent,  than  the  cloud  or  mountain  top  will  be  gilded 
when  the  sun  is  a  whole  hemisphere  away.  The  passions 
have  no  ear  to  the  suggestions  of  reason,  and  are  no  moi’e 
sensitive  to  its  call,  than  our  organs  of  hearing  to  the  visita- 
tations  of  light.  There  is  still  another  difficulty  in  gaining 
the  mastery  of  one’s  self.  The  controller  and  the  thing  to  be 
controlled  is  the  same.  How  shall  a  river  stop  its  own  flood 
and  run  backward  ?  How  shall  a  man  effect  in  respect  to 
himself  what  he  has  no  disposition  to  have  effected  ?  How 
shall  a  man  conquer  himself  when  the  whole  purpose  of  his 
being  is  to  remain  unconquered  ?  Easily  may  a  man  stir 
other  spirits  and  raise  other  forces  and  drive  the  ploughshare 
of  destruction  over  the  land.  So  also  may  we  soothe  other 
men’s  excitements.  The  wildest,  most  reckless  passions 
have  often  been  tamed  of  mankind.  But  he,  who  can  as¬ 
sume  command  and  settle  into  a  calm,  the  swelling  and  rage 
and  fire  of  his  own  heart’s  emotions,  and  do  this  habitually, 
so  as  to  preserve  and  present  his  inward  spirit  and  outward 
movements  as  the  sea  without  waves  and  the  heavens  without 
storms,  has  approached,  in  the  thing  which  he  has  wrought,  a 
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work  of  omnipotence.  He  has  mastered  agents  the  most 
powerful,  next  to  the  Divine  Being,  which  exist.  Of  all  hu¬ 
man  conquests,  his  is  the  most  important.  Of  all  who  have 
fought  and  gained  a  victory,  he  is  the  greatest  conqueror.  Wel¬ 
lington,  a  victor  in  a  hundred  pitched  battles,  and  at  last  the 
master  of  him  who  seemed  likely  to  overmaster  the  world, 
will  have  more  eclat,  but  William  Wilberforce,  with  his  pas¬ 
sions  subdued  to  himself,  hushed  into  peace,  held  in  willing 
subjection  to  his  love  of  man  and  love  of  God,  hath  upon 
him  the  flush  and  glory  of  a  far  more  difficult,  hazardous, 
illustrious  victory.  Cato  was  brave.  Of  danger  and  death 
he  had  no  feary  and  had  he  drawn  as  valiant  a  sword  on  his 
own  passions  as  he  drew  upon  the  foes  of  the  empire,  Cato 
had  been  nobly  great.  But  he  went  into  his  chamber  and 
there  unresistingly,  as  a  contemptible  coward,  submitted  to 
die  at  the  hand  of  his  own  disappointed  ambition.  How 
does  all  the  splendid  greatness  of  Napoleon  seem  a  poor, 
pitiful  eminence,  when  at  the  last  we  see  him  so  much  a 
slave  to  appetite  as  to  u  quarrel  o’er  stinted  dishes  and  dis¬ 
puted  rations.”  Caesar  ruled  in  her  proudest  day,  her  who 
ruled  the  earth  ;  and,  could  he  but  have  ruled  himself,  he 
might  have  been  splendidly  great  and  his  word  still  stood 
against  the  world.  But  failing  in  this  he  was  slain  in  the  se¬ 
nate  house,  and  afterwards,  so  deservedly  had  he  fallen,  few 
were  found  “  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence.  ”  Alexander 
Hamilton  was  illustriously  gifted.  His  clear  and  splendid  in¬ 
tellect  the  nation  would  have  willingly  worshipped.  His 
chaste  and  noble  eloquence  was  already  acknowledged  by 
all.  But  for  the  want  of  a  control  over  his  own  spirit,  that 
man  went  down  in  all  the  greenness  of  his  fame  and  power 
into  a  dishonored  grave,  and  all  his  greatness  perished. 

No  man  can  be  truly  great  who  has  not  himself  in  his  own 
power.  No  man  can  be  small  who  has  his  own  moral  spirit 
under  his  control.  He  is  a  proud  example  of  the  triumph  of 
mind  over  matter,  and  of  reason  over  corruption.  He  is  su¬ 
perior  to  appetite  and  passion,  to  the  bufferings  and  blandish¬ 
ments  of  the  world.  He  withstands  what  some  angels  have 
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not,  moral  evil.  A  grand  eminence  it  is,  on  which  personal 
goodness  has  placed  him. 

IV.  Goodness  shows  itself  an  essential  element  of  great¬ 
ness  by  the  noble,  eminent  men  whom  it  produces  out  of 
the  private  walks  of  life. 

I  am  aware  that  mankind  have  not  been  wont  to  look 
either  for  greatness  or  the  source  of  greatness  so  low  down 
in  society.  Like  the  people  of  our  Savior’s  time,  they  have 
always  been  seeking  signs  from  heaven,  while  there  were 
more  important  phenomena  directly  at  their  feet,  wholly 
overlooked.  The  unpretending  virtues  below  the  upper  sur¬ 
face,  along-  the  middle  stratum  of  society,  in  the  form  of  in¬ 
dustry,  enterprise,  thrift,  good  sense,  and  good  will  to  men, 
nourish  more  true  human  greatness  than  is  elsewhere  found 
among  men. 

This  unostentatious  goodness,  which  dwells  at  the  fireside 
of  the  middling  classes,  and  is  warmed  afresh  every  day  at 
their  domestic  altars,  produces  many  noble,  great  souled  men, 
who  never  come  forward  into  public  notice.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  not  lost.  They  are  among  the  elements  of  society, 
where  seeds  are  sown  ;  where  young  plants  are  rooted  and 
fed ;  where  foundations  are  laid ;  where  springs  gush  out. 
They  are  at  the  original  sources  of  influence.  Though  un¬ 
known  to  fame,  they  effect  more  valuable  things  for  present 
communities  ;  and  give  issue  from  themselves  to  trains  which 
will  bring  more  valuable  things  to  future  ones,  than  any  other 
men  living.  These  persons,  whom  goodness  has  made  great 
in  the  humble  walks  of  life,  exert  an  influence  widely  to  pu¬ 
rify  the  public  conscience  and  the  public  heart.  This  purifi¬ 
cation  furnishes  better  defence  to  the  country  than  a  Chinese 
wall  along  all  her  boundaries,  or  the  navies  of  the  world 
thundering  along  all  her  shores.  What  was  to  an  ancient 
city  a  special  revelation,  that  live  righteous  would  have  saved 
all  its  guilty  inhabitants,  is  now  a  well  ascertained  principle 
in  political  morals.  It  is  most  emphatically  in  the  middle 
walks  of  life,  diffused  through  the  mass  of  the  community, 
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that  the  few  righteous  could  exert  the  highest  conservative 
power.  As  the  salt  of  the  earth,  it  is  there  that  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  largest  portion  of  the  materials  of  society. 
To  stand  at  the  mouth  of  a  great  river,  take  up  the  vast 
tide  pouring  through,  and  filtrate  and  purify  the  whole  would 
be  an  immense  operation,  which  no  human  enterprise  would 
ever  attempt,  or  ever  accomplish,  if  it  did  attempt.  But,  if 
men  were  to  plant  themselves  at  each  opening  spring,  and 
along  every  small  rill  and  incipient  river,  it  is  conceivable 
that  such  a  distributive  influence  on  the  waters  before  their 
union,  might  purify  the  whole  mighty  flood.  These  humble 
great  men,  made  great  by  goodness,  are  effecting  precisely 
this  purification  in  morals,  and  effecting  it  precisely  in  this 
method,  by  cleansing  the  sources  and  watching  the  early 
channels.  A  great  proportion  of  the  truth  and  order  in  so¬ 
ciety,  the  kindness  and  justice  between  man  and  man,  the 
reverence  and  love  of  God,  is  due  to  the  influence  of  these 
same  good,  great  men,  whose  heads  are  seldom  seen  above  the 
surface  of  society. 

Let  no  one  suppose,  when  he  sees  in  a  community  order, 
peace  and  stability,  that  the  elements  of  society  contain  no 
disturbing  qualities,  or  that  they  settle  into  smoothness  like 
molten  metal,  by  their  own  gravitation.  Every  community 
is  made  up  of  materials  which  are  susceptible  of  ebullition 
and  precipitation,  of  revulsion  and  concentration,  of  disor¬ 
ganization  and  recomposition,  and  they  are  liable  to  go 
through  these  processes  of  union  and  separation  and  recom¬ 
bination  with  violent  agitations,  powerful  heats,  fearful  ex¬ 
plosions,  radical  changes.  Whenever,  therefore,  society  is 
tranquil  and  soothed  in  the  midst  of  incessant  activities,  like 
an  adjusted  and  obedient  machinery  in  full  and  powerful  ope¬ 
ration,  those  to  be  turned  to  as  the  authors  of  all  this  quieting 
of  violent  elements,  all  this  harmonizing  of  urgent  move- 
ments,  are  the  ordinary  peaceable  citizens,  who  sound  no 
trumpet  before  them,  but  who  nevertheless  ought  in  truth  to 
be  regarded  great  and  honorable.  They  are  the  fathers  and 
benefactors  of  most  of  the  prosperity  and  peace  which  out- 
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live  sin  and  selfishness.  When  I  visit  the  pious,  patriarchal 
families  of  the  middling  classes,  I  perceive  whence  cometh 
our  safety  and  greatness  as  a  people  :  I  perceive  the  solid 
pillars  on  which  our  glory  is  laid.  Our  country  is  sprinkled 
with  humble  cottages,  each  of  which,  though  presenting  none 
of  the  vanities  of  wealth,  is  greater  than  the  palace  of  many 
a  king,  because  it  holds  a  greater  inhabitant.  In  our  church¬ 
yards,  under  a  turf  unmarked  by  any  memorial  whatever,  the 
ashes  of  many  a  great  man  repose,  whose  name  the  wide 
world  never  knew,  and  never  honored.  Their  goodness 
made  them  great,  and  heaven  will  hold  them  in  everlasting 
remembrance. 

Goodness  not  only  produces  these  great  men,  who  live  and 
die  mostly  unknown  to  fame,  beneath  the  surface  of  society, 
but  gives  birth  to  other  gifted  spirits,  who  rise  up  to  perform 
public  services  for  the  country,  and  to  receive  her  honors. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  other  countries,  here  eminent 
writers,  discoverers,  instructors,  orators,  legislators,  judges, 
generally  spring  from  the  bosom  of  that  virtue  and  industry, 
which  bless  humble  life.  This  is  a  fact  so  familiar  as  to  be  in¬ 
serted  among  all  the  early  impressions  of  the  country.  Our 
children  are  industriously  taught,  that  the  father  of  Benjamin 
F ranklin  was  a  very  industrious  soap-boiler  and  tallow-chand¬ 
ler,  and  the  father  of  John  Adams  a  farmer,  mechanic,  and 
worthy  deacon  in  puritan  times ;  that  the  ancestors  of  John 
Jay  were  merchants  of  great  integrity,  and  that  the  eminent 
Rittenhouse  was  first  a  farmer  and  then  a  clock-maker  ;  that 
Patrick  Henry  sprung  from  the  most  industrious  and  worthy 
yeomanry  of  his  native  State,  and  that  Benjamin  West  had 
an  origin  equally  low  and  worthy ;  that  Washington  was  a 
practical  surveyor,  and  Wilson,  the  American  ornithologist,  a 
common  weaver;  that  Burrit,  one  of  the  greatest  linguists  of 
the  world,  is  still  a  blacksmith.  Were  we  to  pass  out  of  our 
own  country,  the  same  fact,  though  less  frequent  than  here, 
will  be  found  a  very  common  one.  The  parents  of  Columbus 
were  manufacturers  of  woollen  stuffs.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
wars  nurtured  in  a  plain  and  virtuous  family,  which  lived  by 
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the  cultivation  of  a  few  paternal  acres  ;  and  Lee,  the  reader 
of  fifty  languages,  was  an  operative  carpenter.  Thus  excel¬ 
lence  of  character  among  the  mass  of  the  people  is  as  a  warm, 
nursing  soil  to  give  existence  and  to  give  magnitude  to  those 
who  rise  to  distinction.  Like  trees,  they  spring,  and  drink 
nutrition  out  of  the  underlaying  virtues  of  private  life.  And 
it  is  an  interesting  feature  of  their  eminence,  that  like  these 
same  trees,  they  drop  their  fruit  upon  the  land  which  gives 
them  life  and  luxuriance.  We  ought  greatly  to  honor  and 
love  this  goodness  among  the  people  which  pushes  up  and 
sustains  so  many  of  our  great  and  good  men.  As  when  the 
clouds  drop  from  above  their  refreshing  rains  upon  us,  we  re¬ 
member  they  were  first  exhaled  from  the  earth  beneath  ;  so 
when  these  great  and  good  men  from  their  eminence  throw 
down  upon  us  blessed  influences,  we  should  with  pride  refer 
their  greatness  to  its  humble  source,  the  sterling  integrity  and 
worth  of  the  industrious  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  land 
Find  moral  excellence  where  we  may,  in  circumstances  how¬ 
ever  low,  we  shall  ever  see  it  pushing  and  mounting  into 
noble  greatness. 

Y.  Goodness  appears  an  essential  element  of  greatness 
still  farther  by  the  eminence  which  it  creates  in  public  and 
professional  life. 

Important  as  is  a  vigorous  sap  circulating  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  in  order  to  luxuriance  and  fruit,  light  and  heat  from  the 
heavens  are  no  less  so.  Virtue  is  equally  at  home  and  equally 
efficient  in  both  spheres.  Goodness  makes  men  of  official 
station  great,  not  as  in  humble  life  by  prompting  to  labors 
out  of  sight,  where  seeds  are  sown,  and  foundations  are  laid, 
but  in  an  opposite  manner,  by  inducing  public,  conspicuous 
acts  of  usefulness. 

Goodness  in  the  heart  of  a  public  man  moves  him  to  pro¬ 
ject  valuable  schemes  of  improvement ;  to  procure  legislation 
which  in  the  first  place  shall  not  conflict  with  the  more  au¬ 
thoritative  injunctions  of  heaven,  and  in  the  second  place 
shall  seem  to  acknowledge  and  countenance  the  laws  and 
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government  of  God,  without  giving  any  encouragement  to  a 
particular  sect  or  to  a  national  establishment.  When  under 
the  influence  of  a  stern,  high-minded  integrity,  a  politician  in 
official  station  breaks  loose  from  party,  and  in  contempt  of  all 
party  dictation,  proposes  and  advocates  just  what  he  deems 
right  and  beneficial,  whom  it  may  please  caring  little,  so  it 
please  Heaven  and  his  own  conscience,  he  will  be  an  object 
of  universal  observation,  and  no  corrupted  man  will  turn  his 
eye  upon  him  without  feeling  his  dishonesty  and  selfishness 
rebuked.  Greedy,  intriguing  office-seekers,  whose  patriotism 
draws  its  whole  life-blood  out  of  the  public  chest,  and  who 
believe,  advocate  and  do  just  what  is  best  suited  to  fatten 
themselves,  are  put  to  shame  and  confusion  by  so  illustrious 
an  example.  The  fearless  supporter  of  truth  against  false¬ 
hood,  of  public  faith  against  public  perfidy,  of  State  honesty 
against  State  repudiation,  who  will  not  acknowledge  him 
great '?  The  true  patriot  statesman  of  this  stamp  will  be 
looked  back  to  as  a  noble  model  by  after  generations.  Like 
one  of  the  stars  of  our  polar  heavens,  he  never  goes  down 
from  the  view  of  mankind.  • 

Excellence  of  character,  aside  from  the  great  political  acts 
to  which  it  prompts,  is  of  itself  alone,  in  its  own  dignity  and 
power,  sufficient  to  make  men  in  high  places  great.  If  an  in¬ 
dividual  in  an  official  station  avow  his  belief  in  the  Christian 
religion,  if  he  sanction  by  his  opinion  and  practice  the  Holy 
Sabbath,  if  he  express  his  respect  for  the  sacred  ministry,  if 
he  make  known  his  personal  reliance  on  the  Savior  of  sinners, 
and  if  withal  he  be  a  man  of  much  prayer  and  many  alms- 
deeds,  he  will  appear  with  an  illustrious  greatness.  And 
there  will  come  down  from  him  a  peculiar  and  most  blessed 
moral  influence,  a  purification  in  some  degree  of  the  whole 
moral  atmosphere  of  a  great  people.  The  wicked  will  revere  a 
public  man  of  such  personal  integrity  and  worth,  the  good  will 
render  pious  thanks  every  day  that  God  permits  to  a  wicked 
nation  such  a  ruler  to  avert  divine  vengeance  and  render 
heaven  propitious.  Connected  in  sympathy  by  official  sta- 
tion  with  a  wide  constituency,  and  with  the  whole  country 
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even,  the  healthy  pulsations  of  his  own  moral  spirit  will  com¬ 
municate  somewhat  of  their  soundness  to  a  large  portion  of 
his  fellow  citizens.  From  his  faith  great  numbers  will  receive 
new  confidence  in  religion,  from  his  integrity,  new  devotion 
to  truth,  from  his  active  virtues,  new  impulse  to  duty.  His 
heart  is  telegraphed  all  over  the  land,  most  of  its  pure,  great 
sentiments  are  written  again  deeply  on  the  hearts  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  people,  ennobling  greatly  their  principles  and 
morals.  The  sun  is  deemed  great  and  illustrious  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  his  family  of  worlds,  holding  them  all  in  their  sweeping 
pathway  of  air,  spreading  abroad  upon  them  all,  light,  life, 
and  fruitfulness.  Is  not,  then,  the  good  statesman  great  and 
illustrious  in  his  central  and  eminent  place,  with  a  nation  of 
intellects  moving  and  shining  at  his  call,  a  nation  of  hearts 
heaving,  throbbing,  resolving,  in  quick  answer  to  his  own  ? 
These  intellects  are  luminaries,  which  will  shine  when  the 
stars  have  done  shining,  and  these  are  hearts  which  are  to 
grow  larger  and  richer  for  ever.  He  who  thus,  with  the 
movements  of  his  own  spirit,  carries  along  in  company  a 
grand  retinue  of  other  hearts  and  intellects,  possesses  a 
splendid  greatness,  which  might  satisfy  the  aspirings  of  an 
angel  ! 

Our  Washington  affords  a  fine  exemplification  of  the  effect 
of  goodness  in  making  a  great  public  man.  It  was  not  by 
means  of  an  unequalled  intellect,  or  by  the  possession  of  any 
single  splendid  moral  quality,  that  he  rose  above  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Many  have  outshone  him  in  mere  intellectual  bril¬ 
liancy,  and  surpassed  him  in  scholarship  and  general  reading. 
There  have  been  men  who  could  project  a  bolder  scheme  of 
movements  for  a  campaign,  and  then  push  on  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  with  a  more  rapid  and  daring  hand.  He  had  generals 
in  his  army  who  would  fill  up  a  deadly  breach,  or  go  up  to  a 
cannon’s  mouth  with  a  calmness  and  courage  equal  to  his 
own.  It  was  a  choice  assemblage  of  moral  qualities,  a  rich 
cluster  of  eminent  virtues,  that  more  than  any  thing  else 
contributed  to  form  his  great  character.  These  were  finely 
blended  and  harmonized  with  his  other  noble  attributes.  No 
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one  of  his  qualities  could  shine  out  with  very  marked  and  un¬ 
common  brilliancy  and  power,  like  surfaces  which  reflect  a 
single  bright  colored  ray,  because  like  other  surfaces  which 
rellect  all  the  rays  commingled  in  one  mellow  beam,  he  pre¬ 
sents  all  his  qualities  shaded  into  each  other,  softened  into 
one  beautiful  whole,  luminous  but  not  intense,  illustrious  but 
not  dazzling.  His  numerous  and  benignant  virtues,  having 
effected  this  combining  and  softening  of  all  his  attributes,  and 
spread  them  over  with  this  mild  and  wealthy  lustre,  present 
a  character  to  the  world  superior  to  any  other  which  the 
world  has  seen. 

We  have  many  other  men,  who,  though  lesser  lights,  are 
sufficiently  illustrious  to  show  how  goodness  produces  and 
enriches  the  greatness  of  men  in  official  life.  Stephen  Van 
Rensalaer  was  one  of  these.  lie  possessed  vast  wealth,  but 
this  did  not  make  him  great ;  he  was  brave  and  energetic  at 
the  head  of  his  troops  in  the  field  of  battle,  but  this  did 
not  make  him  great ;  he  was  a  favorite  of  the  people,  occu¬ 
pied  a  seat  in  Congress,  and  filled  many  other  stations  of 
eminence,  but  this  did  not  make  him  great.  He  was  good — 
this  made  him  great.  Superior  virtues  shone  out  from  him 
wheresoever  he  was  called  to  act.  In  every  public  sphere 
all  the  country  perceived  that  he  was  above  corruption  or  re¬ 
proach.  His  moral  worth  was  powerful  and  blessed  upon  all 
the  land,  and  added  greatly  to  the  stock  of  our  national  pro¬ 
bity.  A  great  man  by  his  goodness  while  living,  his  name  is 
fragrant  now  that  he  is  dead  ! 

In  public  speaking  personal  goodness  is  still  more  essential 
to  greatness.  In  the  first  place  it  assists  in  the  composition 
of  the  finest  elements  of  the  orator,  and  then  in  prepossessing 
auditors  in  his  favor,  and  giving  his  eloquence  its  legitimate 
influence. 

Intellectual  power,  which  will  be  at  once  acknowledged  a 
capital  quality  in  all  public  speaking,  is  much  increased  by  a 
good  heart.  Such  a  heart  disengages  from  low  pursuits, 
disencumbers  from  bad  passions,  and  leads  to  industry  in  use¬ 
ful  and  honorable  studies.  Mean  occupations  assimilate  the 
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spirit  to  themselves  and  sink  its  efforts ;  the  coarser  appetites 
me  great  weights  suspended  on  the  intellectual  powers,  and 
pull  them  down  to  the  dust.  Other  corrupt  passions  in  their 
ebullitions  make  the  mental  faculties  broken,  confused,  and 
dizzy,  as  an  agitated  sea  presents  the  heavens.  A  heart  of 
virtue  first  withholds  the  mind  from  these  bad  influences,  then 
pushes  it  actively  forward  in  those  mental  inquiries  which 
will  give  the  orator  superior  intellectual  wealth  and  vigor, 
and  speedily  place  him  on  an  intellectual  elevation  far  above 
the  crowd  who  have  been  swayed  by  lower  motives,  even 
though  many  of  them  in  fitful  efforts  have  occasionally  out- 
dazzled  and  outstripped  him.  Dispositions  of  virtue  have  a 
more  direct  influence  upon  the  intellectual  powers.  A  good 
heart  is  a  very  warm  one.  Its  emotions  are  all  strong  excite¬ 
ments,  and  easily  and  immediately  communicate  themselves 
to  the  mental  powers.  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  any  theory 
which  would  account  for  this  influence  of  a  feeling  over  an 
intellection.  The  fact  is  enough  for  my  present  purpose. 
Whenever  the  heart  glows,  the  understanding  kindles  and 
shines  answeringly.  As  the  sun  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
so  ardor  of  the  affections  creates  life  and  luxuriance  upon  the 
intellect.  Bad  emotions  are  exciting  to  the  understanding,  it 
is  true,  as  well  as  good  ones,  and  they  produce  brilliant 
flashes  of  eloquence.  But  the  good  affections,  less  fitful, 
reckless,  unmanageable,  equally  warm  and  stirring,  are  fax- 
more  sure  and  stable  and  valuable  inspii'ations ;  ai-e  capable 
of  producing  a  far  more  calm  and  useful  oratory. 

A  good  heart  adds  power  to  the  intellect,  not  only  by  in¬ 
fusing  into  it  its  own  deep  enthusiasm,  but  by  leading  its 
faculties  to  the  richest  fields  of  thought  and  to  the  grandest 
objects.  The  intellect  swells  to  the  magnitudes  it  converses 
with.  The  man,  therefore,  who  walks  with  God ;  whose 
heart  as  it  goes  up  to  the  Eternal,  takes  with  it  the  intellect 
and  conducts  it  over  scenes  of  omnipotence  and  acts  of  infi- 
ixite  wisdom;  pauses  with  it  upon  God’s  mei-cy  and  goodness, 
each  no  less  than  infinite,  no  narrower  than  the  universe  ; 
this  man  will  have  attained  to  an  intellectual  grasp  and 
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power  to  be  acquired  in  no  other  tract  of  human  thought. 
This  grasp  and  power  will  assist  to  the  highest  achievements 
of  eloquence. 

It  is  an  important  advantage  of  a  sound,  good  heart,  as  a 
source  of  vivacity  and  power  to  mind,  that  it  secures  to  the 
public  speaker  entire  self-possession,  however  fervent  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  his  affections,  however  high  wrought  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  his  intellectual  powers  in  obedience  to  that  enthusi¬ 
asm.  There  is  a  mildness,  reasonableness,  submissiveness 
belonging  to  right  and  pure  emotions  which  in  their  highest 
elevations  keep  them  entirely  under  the  mastery  of  the  will. 
When,  by  fervors  of  the  spirit,  the  intellect  is  thoroughly 
awaked,  and  is  out  on  its  own  pinions  free,  towering,  strong, 
joyous,  and  yet  is  under  easy  and  perfect  command,  so  as  to 
move  whither  it  is  desired,  and  accomplish  what  is  proposed, 
then  the  orator  is  on  his  proudest  elevation,  in  his  sublimest 
attitude,  invested  with  a  power  and  greatness  even  beyond 
his  own  comprehension. 

In  another  way  still  is  a  public  speaker  assisted  to  an  effect¬ 
ive  eloquence  by  means  of  the  virtues  of  his  heart.  These 
virtues  furnish  him  with  those  sentiments,  which,  of  all  others, 
most  powerfully  effect  the  hearts  of  men ;  and  which,  of  all 
others,  exercise  the  completest  sway  over  their  intellects. 
There  is  nothing  so  easy  to  be  understood  and  to  be  apprecia¬ 
ted,  so  full  of  energy  and  of  dignity,  so  able  to  command 
attention  and  carry  captive  men  of  all  classes  and  of  every 
degree  of  intelligence,  as  virtuous  sensibilities  breathed  out 
into  words  of  pity  and  prayer,  into  proposals  and  appeals 
for  blessings  on  fellow  men.  An  orator  therefore,  if  he  have 
a  heart  to  lay  wide  open  to  others  full  of  generous  sentiments, 
full  of  an  abiding  love  of  justice  and  order,  of  honesty  and 
truth,  of  country  and  the  public,  of  all  noble  designs  and  ex¬ 
cellent  characters,  will  never  fail  to  find  every  heart  which  is 
capable  of  any  noble  aspirations,  wide  open  to  him  in  return, 
and  quick  to  warm  and  throb  and  espouse  at  his  call.  The 
magnanimity  of  the  speaker’s  own  spirit,  teaching  him  thus  to 
address  whatever  is  magnanimous  in  the  spirit  of  others,  will 
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often,  bad  as  men  are,  make  him  overwhelming  in  his  elo¬ 
quence. 

Good  personal  character  assists  to  eminence  in  public  ora¬ 
tory  by  bespeaking  the  favor  of  audiences.  If,  in  rising  to 
influence  others  in  the  popular  assembly,  in  the  pulpit  or  at 
the  bar,  an  individual  make  the  impression  that  his  character 
is  unsound,  corrupt,  he  will  find  his  hearers  immediately  in 
an  attitude  of  resistance.  In  the  high  excitements  of  party 
politics  the  standard  of  character,  it  is  true,  is  often  sadly 
low,  claims  to  probity  are  too  slightly  examined,  self-praising 
men  go  too  readily  at  their  own  estimation.  Still  it  is  the 
impression  of  every  individual,  that  a  bad  man  has  no  right 
to  dictate  to  others,  no  right  to  attempt  even  persuasion  or 
instruction.  He  is  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  distrust. 
What  part  hast  thou  to  do,  hypocrite,  destitute  thyself  of 
every  high  and  worthy  feeling,  to  lead  others  to  noble  senti¬ 
ments  and  magnanimous  deeds  ?  Heal  thyself,  physician  ! 
Such  a  man  may  be  remarkable  for  his  originality,  may  be  just 
and  clear  in  his  reasonings,  pure  and  classical  in  his  style,  rich 
and  appropriate  in  his  figures,  graceful  and  dignified  in  his 
elocution,  but  the  ever  present  fact,  that  his  heart  is  rotten, 
makes  his  invention  and  logic  as  ineffectual  as  sounding  brass 
and  a  tinkling  cymbal,  and  his  beauties  and  graces  seem  like 
the  luxuriance  which  grows  over  decay.  But  a  good  man’s 
character  contributes  great  weight  to  his  arguments  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  own  previous  importance,  great  strength  to  his 
conclusions  in  addition  to  their  inherent  conclusiveness,  and 
great  attractiveness  to  his  style  and  address  in  addition  to 
their  native  grace  and  eloquence.  In  truth  it  contributes 
itself  with  all  its  wealth  and  power.  With  a  great  portion  of 
mankind  it  is  not  so  much  the  speech,  the  sermon,  the  ora¬ 
tion,  which  effects  the  highest  purposes  of  eloquence  ;  but 
the  man  —  the  character  of  the  man  !  The  inquiry  is  not  so 
much,  u  Is  the  reasoning  sound  ?  ”  but  is  he  a  sound  man 
who  believes  in  it,  and  puts  it  forth  for  the  faith  of  others  ? 
Not  so  much  u  is  a  given  statement  true  by  sufficient  proofs  ?” 
but  is  he  a  true  man  who  makes  it  ?  Great  numbers  of  men 


are  convinced  in  politics,  converted  to  a  sect  in  religion, 
brought  to  a  decision  in  equity,  drawn  into  an  enterprise  of 
charity,  chiefly  by  observing  what  are  the  positions  and  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  reputed  wise  and  good  who  have  gained  their 
confidence. 

The  power  which  a  pure  character  above  reproach  adds  to 
public  speakers,  is  not  easily  calculated.  Most  men  delight 
to  yield  up  their  understanding,  their  will,  their  physical  frame 
unhesitatingly  to  the  captivations  of  the  good  man’s  elo¬ 
quence.  It  is  like  submitting  to  a  guide,  who,  they  are  sure, 
will  lead  them  through  delightful  fields  and  to  solid  treasures. 

Pureness  of  heart  contains  a  deep  sympathy  with  man¬ 
kind,  which  is  a  pre-requisite  in  all  effective  eloquence.  If  a 
speaker  make  himself  part  of  us,  and  one  with  us  ;  if  he 
enter  unhesitatingly  into  our  feelings  ;  if  he  be  truly  more 
sad  because  we  are  afflicted,  and  more  happy  because  we 
are  happy  ;  if  he  seem  ready  to  stand  fast  and  firm  by  us  in 
our  perplexity  ;  —  if  he  have  all  this  unsuspecting,  frank, 
hearty  sympathy  with  us,  our  hearts  and  his,  spontaneously 
and  before  we  are  aware,  are  knit  together.  And  he  holds 
our  whole  being  almost  at  will ;  scarcely  are  we  our  own  so 
long  as  he  chooses  to  continue  the  spell  which  binds  us  to 
himself.  Is  the  Orator’s  earnestness,  an  honest  zeal  all  for 
our  welfare  and  happiness  ?  Does  he  exhaust  the  language 
for  acceptable  words,  search  nature  and  Providence  for 
vivid  and  instructive  illustrations,  dig  into  every  nook  and 
corner  of  his  intellect  for  conclusive  arguments  ?  And  is  all 
this  done  that  he  may  more  successfully  persuade  us  to  eschew 
evils,  and  receive  to  ourselves  noble  benefits  ?  It  is  manly 
and  honorable  to  be  taken  captive  by  his  eloquence ;  we 
could  not  resist  it  if  we  would  —  we  would  not  if  we  could  ! 
We  commit  ourselves  to  the  current  of  his  eloquence,  just  as 
we  do  to  a  stream,  which  we  know  has  fertility  and  gladness 
wherever  it  may  flow.  This  sympathy  with  man,  so  impor¬ 
tant  an  element  in  all  efficient  oratory,  has  its  home  emphati¬ 
cally  in  the  heart  of  virtue. 
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We  come  again  to  the  confident  conclusion,  that  in  order 
to  arrive  at  true  greatness  in  this  noble  art  of  eloquence  ;  in 
order  to  attain  its  highest  character  and  best  achievements  ; 
there  must  be  underneath  to  nourish  it  a  vigorous  and  sympa¬ 
thizing  virtue. 

“  The  most  renowned  orators,  such  as  Cicero  and  Demos¬ 
thenes,  were  no  less  distinguished  for  some  of  the  high  vir¬ 
tues,  as  public  spirit  and  zeal  for  their  country,  than  for 
eloquence.  Beyond  doubt,  to  these  virtues  their  eloquence 
owed  much  of  its  effect ;  and  those  orations  of  theirs  in 
which  there  breathes  most  of  the  magnanimous  spirit,  are 
those  which  have  attracted  most  the  admiration  of  ages.  ” 
Martin  Luther,  but  for  the  moral  inspirations  received  from 
his  religious  faith,  had  never  been  Martin  Luther,  divinely 
eloquent,  the  sovereign  intellect  of  several  ages  and  of  half 
mankind  !  But  for  his  religious  fervor,  John  Knox  had  not 
been  John  Knox,  the  invincible  thunderer  against  pride,  pa¬ 
pacy  and  power ;  had  never  pushed  his  head  above  the  level 
of  respectable  Scotch  divines.  No  one  can  read  Baxter  and 
Jeremy  Taylor  and  Atterbury  and  Butler  and  Leighton  and 
Chatham  and  Burke  and  Canning,  and  men  like  them,  without 
perceiving  in  all  their  eloquence,  the  pulsations  of  their  rich, 
noble  hearts  ;  without  perceiving  that  these  pulsations  minis¬ 
tered  to  their  intellectual  efforts  life  and  breath  and  all  things. 
These  authors  are  even  now  but  in  the  springtime  and  bud¬ 
ding  of  their  power,  while  Voltaire,  Hume  and  Paine,  dark, 
frozen  souls,  are  already  in  their  winter  and  their  decay. 

There  are  two  individuals  who,  if  contemplated  in  contrast 
with  each  other,  may  show  the  effect  of  goodness  of  heart  in 
producing  greatness  in  the  art  of  eloquence  more  fully  than 
single  examples.  One  is  Aaron  Burr.  This  man  was  piously 
descended,  and  well  prepared  for  the  world  by  a  thorough 
and  accomplished  education.  In  vigor  and  comprehension  of 
intellect,  few  of  his  contemporaries  equalled,  none  excelled 
him.  He  possessed  other  gifts  and  graces,  which  are  needed 
to  produce  the  highest  style  of  modern  eloquence.  But 
there  was  a  damp,  dark,  cold,  moral  miasma  always  smoking 
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up  out  of  stagnant  places  in  his  heart,  which  obscured  his 
powers,  enfeebled  his  eloquence,  blighted  and  killed  the  man. 
For  a  time  after  his  first  appearance  in  public  life,  while  the 
plants,  which  parental  fidelity  had  set,  digged  about  and  wa¬ 
tered,  were  yet  green  in  his  heart,  lie  shone  as  a  public 
speaker  and  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  most  intelligent 
judges  of  eloquence.  But  as  his  heart  withered,  his  intellec¬ 
tual  productions  showed  striking  deterioration.  His  virtuous 
sensibilities  and  his  eloquence  died  together. 

William  Wilberlorce  was  the  other  individual  alluded  to. 
His  powers  of  mind  were  scarcely  above  mediocrity,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  in  any  way  remarkable.  He  had  no  extraordinary 
gifts  or  graces  of  any  description  that  should  give  him  unusual 
power  as  a  public  speaker.  One  thing  however  he  did  pos¬ 
sess —  one  of  the  gentlest,  kindest,  noblest,  richest  hearts, 
that  ever  throbbed  in  “  an  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle.” 
And  as  it  was  always  growing  warmer  and  wealthier  by  its 
own  radiations  and  overflowings  upon  others,  it  was  always 
giving  additional  vigor  to  his  intellect,  sprightliness  to  his 
imagination,  beauty  and  fluency  to  his  words,  sympathy  to 
his  advocacy,  until  it  came  to  be  a  fact,  that  few  men  could 
secure  more  favorable  attention  in  the  British  Parliament  or 
carry  a  bill  with  a  larger  majority.  With  but  ordinary  lite¬ 
rary  qualifications  in  the  first  place,  his  great  benevolent 
heart  made  him  eventually  truly,  nobly  eloquent.  He  was 
not  all  lustre  and  grace  like  Sheridan,  nor  full  and  magnifi. 
cent  like  Burke,  nor  a  tide  and  a  torrent  like  Brougham. 
But  he  was  a  fragrance  upon  the  air,  and  all  were  delighted 
to  breathe  it  in  ;  he  was  the  sunshine,  and  all  felt  a  glow  of 
admiration  as  his  speech  went  on  ;  he  was  the  distilling  dew, 
and  all  perceived  a  scene  around  him  looking  constantly 
Greener  under  his  influence.  He  carried  conviction  to  men’s 
understandings  by  the  simplicity  of  simple  truth,  fresh  and 
throbbing  out  of  his  own  heart ;  by  the  majesty  of  right, 
plainly  declared,  with  an  honest  and  an  avowed  intention  to 
declare  it  for  ever. 
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Greatness  in  public  speaking  in  all  its  departments  is  cer¬ 
tainly  dependant  in  a  great  degree  on  goodness  of  heart. 
True,  noble  eloquence  can  no  more  grow  out  of  a  cold,  mi¬ 
santhropic,  dry  heart,  than  the  catalpa  or  magnolia  out  of  a 
perpetual  bank  of  snow ;  or  willows,  that  love  to  nestle  their 
roots  along  water  courses,  out  of  the  dry  sands  of  a  de¬ 
sert. 

This  discussion  has  developed  the  true  analysis  of  human 
greatness.  It  consists  of  two  elements,  power  and  useful¬ 
ness  ;  resource  and  outflowing  good ;  deposited  energies 
and  noble  acts.  It  is  a  delightful  view  which  we  have  of 
human  greatness,  when  the  best  charities  of  the  soul  bring 
into  service  the  intellect,  and  will  and  physical  frame,  nerve 
them  up  to  high  efficiency,  and  then  lead  them  out  to  magna¬ 
nimous  deeds  whenever  and  wherever  there  are  such  deeds 
for  men  to  do.  True  human  greatness  is  true  human  noble¬ 
ness —  the  highest  style  of  man  ! 

I  must  be  permitted  here  to  remind  the  young,  that  the 
world  has  generally  widely  misjudged  in  respect  to  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  true  greatness.  This  distinguished  attribute  of  man 
does  not,  as  too  many  judge,  consist  in  kingly  authority  or 
military  achievement.  These  are  generally  scourges  to  man¬ 
kind  except  as  Heaven  overrules  them.  It  does  not  consist, 
as  greater  numbers  suppose,  in  fame  and  wealth,  destitute  of 
goodness;  these  only  make  the  heart  of  the  owner  haughtier, 
narrower,  colder  than  before.  It  does  not  consist,  as  most 
men  believe,  in  a  powerful  intellect  and  much  learning:  that  in¬ 
tellect  and  learning  not  employed  in  useful  services  as  the  hand¬ 
maids  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  are  like  the  archangel 
ruined,  only  to  be  dreaded.  If  greatness  consist  in  a  mere  con¬ 
trol  over  the  bodies  of  men  however  extensive,  then  a  troop  of 
eastern  elephants  marching  in  their  rage  through  masses  of 
men,  would  exhibit  a  greatness  superior  to  Newton  and 
Herschel,  pushing  their  discoveries  from  world  to  world, 
where  no  other  astronomer  had  travelled,  and  calling  back 
to  mankind  as  they  passed  on  for  new  ascriptions  of  glory 
to  the  Creator.  If  it  consist  in  recklessness  and  unusual 
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daring,  however  evincive  of  a  mind  without  feebleness  or 
fear,  then  Nero  setting  fire  to  Rome,  and  lighting  his  way 
to  the  theatre  by  the  burning  bodies  of  Christians,  would  be 
greater  than  Cicero  thundering  in  her  Senate,  and  thrilling  by 
his  eloquence  all  the  intelligent  excitability  of  the  Empire. 
If  greatness  consist  in  being  the  object  of  the  adulations  of 
the  largest  number  of  mankind,  then  the  idol  Juggernaut 
would  be  greater  than  Alfred  or  Washington. 

Young  men,  regard  nothing  great  which  is  not  good. 
Power  and  purity,  superior  energies  and  expansive,  warm 
goodwill,  constitute  a  greatness  which  is  worthy  of  you  ! 
A  desire  of  it  on  your  part  is  a  noble  passion.  So  far  from 
being  one  of  the  luxuriant  shoots  of  depravity,  to  be  frowned 
on  and  suppressed,  love  of  true  greatness  is  one  of  the  fine 
elements,  yet  alive  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  fall,  which,  though 
perverted  and  corrupted,  shows  how  excellent  originally  was 
our  moral  nature,  and  how  noble  it  may  yet  become.  Too 
much  and  too  long,  have  our  young  educated  men  been  satis¬ 
fied  with  littleness  and  insignificance.  It  is  time  that  true 
greatness  be  held  a  manly,  high  attainment  and  be  prayed 
for.  You  are  stirring  spirits,  I  percieve  ;  stir  yourselves  after 
this  excellent  greatness,  whose  life  and  breath  is  goodness. 
The  fact,  that  man  is  evidently  formed  to  be  a  great  being, 
should  act  as  an  urgent  motive.  His  inward  desire  to  be 
great,  which  nought  can  wholly  repress,  or  in  any  wise  ex¬ 
tinguish  ;  the  spontaneous  pushing  out  of  his  spirit  into  large 
fields  and  large  enterprises,  which  constraint  makes  more 
urgent  and  progress  more  powerful :  the  vastness  of  the 
sphere  —  two  worlds  and  two  scenes  of  being — which  God 
has  consti'ucted  for  him  to  make  his  giant  movements  in  ;  his 
own  dissatisfaction  with  any  boundaries  narrower  than  the 
universe,  and  any  existence  shorter  than  eternity  —  these  im¬ 
pulses  and  attributes  evince  fully,  that  man  is  contrived  and 
intended  for  existence  and  action  on  a  grand  scale.  Nourish 
and  obey  these  inward  stragglings  of  the  spirit  for  large 
attainments,  for  important  services,  for  a  wide  sphere  — 
and  thus  consent  to  be  truly  great. 
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It  is  an  additional  motive  to  you  to  push  yourselves,  out 
of  all  your  littleness,  up  to  true  human  greatness,  that  in 
this  effort  you  can  never  be  unsuccessful.  To  possess  the 
greatness  which  I  am  now  commending,  of  which  goodness 
!s  so  rich  and  large  an  element,  is  not  only  a  matter  of  supe¬ 
rior  interest,  but  an  imperious  duty.  Duty  under  God’s  go¬ 
vernment  never  can  be  impracticable.  Let  no  young  man, 
who  adds  to  a  high,  independent,  enriched  intellect,  the  sanc¬ 
tification  and  nobility  of  goodness,  and  then  goes  out  to  the 
great  works  to  which  he  is  prompted,  ever  fear  defeat  or  the 
miscarriage  of  his  expectations.  While  others  are  uncertain, 
whether  success  or  failure,  celebrity  or  obscurity,  await  them, 
he  may  stand  assured,  he  shall  not  labor  in  vain  nor  spend  his 
strength  for  nought.  Heaven  will  not  permit  it.  In  whatever 
sphere  of  life  he  may  move,  he  is  certain  to  be  a  burning  and 
shining  light.  He  will  overcome  the  difficulties,  where  others 
stop,  emerge  from  the  clouds,  under  which  others  are  ob¬ 
scured,  and  outride  the  storms  by  which  others  are  cast 
away.  The  truly  and  morally  great  may  always  be  seen 
moving  safely  on,  amidst  multitudes  that  faint  and  fall  by  the 
way,  like  surviving  vessels  after  a  night  of  storm  sailing  to 
their  haven  through  a  thousand  wrecks.  Truth  their  ballast, 
their  freight  blessings  for  mankind,  heaven  their  port  of  en¬ 
try,  there  are  no  winds  that  shall  blow  them  away  ;  no  rocks 
or  quicksands  that  shall  founder  them ;  no  whirlpools  that 
shall  swallow  them  up  ;  no  darkness  that  shall  bewilder  them 
in  their  course. 

Another  motive,  which  should  make  young  men  aspire  after 
true  greatness,  is  the  superior  usefulness  which  attends  it. 
Mark  the  course  of  the  good  great  man  in  contrast  with  the 
man  of  worldly  glory.  Alexander  of  Macedon  shall  be  one 
of  my  examples.  His  career  was  brief  and  brilliant.  His 
reign  was  twelve  years.  His  achievements  occupied  little 
more  than  six.  During  that  period  he  pushed  his  conquests 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  world.  He  descended  into 
Greece  like  a  flood  of  waters,  and  generals  and  armies, 
cities  and  fortifications,  governments  and  laws,  oracles  and 
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festivals  —  all  were  swept  away  before  him  as  with  one 
mighty  tide.  Then  the  Macedonian  moved  on  eastward, 
and,  as  if  he  thought  himself  the  dictator  of  the  world, 
strode  over  kingdoms  and  thrones  in  rapid  succession,  until 
he  became  the  wonder  and  the  terror  of  mankind.  The  es¬ 
sential  results  of  these  giant  acquisitions  of  power,  were  that 
a  vast  number  of  lives  were  lost  and  a  vast  amount  of  trea¬ 
sure  ;  that  cruelties  and  widowhood  and  orphanage  and  tears 
and  desolation  were  created  wherever  he  passed  ;  that  each 
of  the  nations  instead  of  having  one  tyrant  rule  over  it,  had 
another  to  rule  over  it,  equally  or  more  tyrannical ;  that  Alex¬ 
ander  returned  from  his  victories  and  conquests,  and  died  in 
a  surfeit ;  that  then  this  colossal  power  suddenly  crumbled 
under  its  own  weight,  and  his  kingdom  and  his  glory  passed 
quickly  away  from  the  world  !  Is  this  greatness  ?  Was  this 
ambitious,  cold,  cruel,  debauched  slaughterer,  a  great  man  ? 

Turn  to  another  picture  —  At  one  of  the  wharves  on  the 
Thames  in  London,  I  see  a  man  embarking  on  board  a  ship, 
belonging  to  the  Eastern  trade,  for  the  other  side  of  the 
globe.  He  shows  none  of  the  anxiety  and  bustle  and  cor¬ 
roding  care  which  mark  the  countenances  of  many  others. 
He  is  of  a  benignant,  thoughtful  mien.  He  is  entirely  calm, 
and  yet  you  would  suppose  his  soul  must  be  dwelling  steadily, 
and  with  serious  intent,  on  some  mighty  interest,  some  grand 
enterprise,  which  to  him  is  vastly  more  important,  than  the 
half  a  million  which  constitutes  the  outward  and  home  bound 
cargo  of  the  vessel  he  sails  in. — They  have  hoisted  anchor,  and 
are  now  out  of  sight  of  land  and  of  home.  Our  kind,  reflecting 
passenger  is  at  the  table  in  the  cabin  with  Grammars  and 
Lexicons  and  Sacred  Scriptures  in  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Ara¬ 
bic.  Many  of  his  hours  he  seems  delighted  to  spend  in  poring 
over  these  books. — The  studious  voyager  has  reached  his  des¬ 
tination — He  is  on  the  borders  of  China.  Day  by  day  in  his 
little  private  room,  in  that  far  oft’  land  of  strangers,  I  see  him 
with  much  cheerfulness,  much  prayer,  and  great  diligence, 
translating  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Two  natives  sit  beside  him, 
who  occasionally  interrupt  him  by  their  religious  inquiries; 
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by  pausing  to  contemplate  the  light,  which  is  breaking  forth 
on  them,  from  the  heavenly  word.  But  the  work  proceeds 
rapidly  and  surely  to  its  completion.  It  is  done  —  the  whole 
Bible  is  translated  and  printed  for  three  hundred  and  fifty 
millions.  The  sun  is  out  and  forth  in  the  moral  heavens  upon 
one  third  part  of  the  family  of  man,  on  whom  he  never  threw 
a  single  ray  before.  The  foundations  of  heaven  are  shaken 
with  the  grand  anthem  which  the  spirits  of  the  just  are  singing, 
in  consequence  of  this  triumph  over  the  powers  of  darkness. 
The  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  commences.  Wherever 
the  Bible  goes  intellect  awakes  —  Breaks  from  lethargy  and 
weakness,  like  a  resurrection,  and  walks  forth  in  power. 
Hearts  too  are  redeemed  from  the  heart’s  corruptions.  In¬ 
dustry,  thrift,  confidence,  peace,  justice,  truth  and  charity 
appear  on  the  face  of  society.  That  thoughtful,  benevolent 
passenger  in  the  rich  merchantman  long  ago  went  to  his 
blessed  home.  But  the  Bible,  he  translated,  by  opening  a 
way  for  other  agencies,  and  by  influence  of  its  own,  will 
effect  a  moral  and  intellectual  regeneration  from  age  to  age 
until  millions  shall  go  up  to  meet  him  in  the  skies,  and  ac¬ 
knowledge  him  the  blessed  instrument  of  their  hope  on  earth 
and  their  eternal  glory  in  heaven.  Oh  !  this  is  the  great 
man  !  Two  hemispheres,  yea  even  two  worlds  now  turn 
with  veneration  to  the  name  of  Doctor  Morrison.  Who 
ought  not,  who  would  not,  earnestly  aspire  after  a  greatness, 
which  like  his  rests  for  a  foundation  on  moral  worth  and  noble 
welldoing  ? 

The  fact  just  alluded  to,  that  they,  who  arrive  at  a  good 
eminence,  leave  an  excellent  influence  behind  them,  should 
also  be  an  incitement  to  the  young  never  to  rest  till  they 
attain  that  good  eminence.  Shakespeare,  it  is  not  so  as  thou 
hast  said,  that  the  good  which  men  do  is  interred  with  their 
bones,  while  their  evil  liveth  after  them.  Their  good  liveth 
after  them  and  worketh  more  powerfully  than  does  the  evil 
which  they  have  done.  Like  a  powerful  and  durable  machi¬ 
nery  on  one  of  our  rivers,  which  runs  on  after  the  builder  is 
gone  from  the  country,  good  great  men  leave  a  character 
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behind  them  to  perform  labors  of  love  and  works  of  faith, 
long  after  they  have  passed  from  the  world  to  their  reward. 
Sometimes  there  occurs  something  like  a  transmigration  o* 
souls.  A  good  great  man  will  seem  to  re-appear  in  those  that 
come  after  him.  WicklifF  shone  again  in  Luther.  John  Knox 
re-appeared  in  successive  generations  of  the  stern  old  Scotch 
Presbyterians.  The  spirits  of  those  who  perished  under 
“  Bloody  Mary  ”  are  seen  in  a  new  form  and  attitude  in  the 
staunch  Puritans.  The  gentle  Addison  visits  the  world 
again  remodelled,  in  Wordsworth.  Milton  comes  shorn  of 
a  portion  of  his  vast  power  in  l?ollok.  President  Edwards 
appeared  in  the  pulpits  of  New  England  long  after  his  death. 
Now  Dr.  Dwight  may  be  recognized  in  many  of  them.  Thus 
the  truly  great  besides  their  life  above,  still  live  on  earth  in 
the  lives  of  many  that  follow  them,  immortal  on  both  sides 
of  the  grave.  The  bones  even  of  good  old  Elisha  left  in  the 
sepulchre,  would  wake  the  dead  that  touched  them  instantly 
to  life.  So  all  the  noble  good  leave,  when  they  die,  enough 
of  themselves  behind  to  spread  abroad  resurrection  and  life. 

Young  friends,  you  must  be  great  men  !  Is  this  greatness  ? 
— An  intellect  raised  to  power,  and  a  heart  of  pure,  high  sen¬ 
timents  and  sympathies  employing  that  power  in  prayers  and 
noble  acts  !  Is  this  greatness  ?  Shame,  then,  perpetual 
shame  !  on  those  of  your  advantages,  who  shall  ever  consent 
to  be  little  men.  Goodness  not  lacking,  there  is  no  indus¬ 
trious  student,  who  may  not  be  intelligent  enough  to  be  truly 
great.  Hasten  not  away  from  your  studies.  Standing,  as 
some  of  you  now  do  in  the  course  of  your  education,  in 
close  proximity  to  the  active  world,  where  honors  are  run 
for,  I  well  know  the  irrepressible  longing  you  feel,  in  the 
buoyancy  of  your  young  spirits,  to  spring  forth  and  run  for 
honors  too.  But  stop  —  you  are  to  be  great  men  by  being 
intelligent  and  good.  Intelligence  and  goodness  attained, 
honors  will  cluster  almost  spontaneously  upon  you.  Remem¬ 
ber  too  one  may  be  truly  great,  without  being  in  the  field  of 
immediate  action,  by  treasuring  up  materials  and  capabilities 
for  subsequent  results.  A  seventy-four  in  a  home  harbor,  with 
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its  stirring  notes  of  preparation,  its  arranging  of  spars  and 
sails,  its  storing  of  arms,  provisions  and  men,  seems  great, 
and  is  great,  because,  though  not  now  exerting  its  tremen¬ 
dous  power,  it  is  laying  it  in,  and  when  needful  will  wake  up 
jts  thunder,  prostrate  walls  and  fortifications,  as  if  they  were 
defences  of  straw  ;  consume  ships  and  cities  as  if  they  were 
chaff.  Gather  materials,  Young  Men,  gather  materials  assi¬ 
duously  in  your  early  life  ;  hoard  up  power  ;  make  all  fitting 
provision  for  a  future  course  of  noble  doing,  which  dying  you 
would  not  wish  were  changed. 

These  are  the  suggestions  in  respect  to  true  human  great¬ 
ness,  which  I  wish  to  commit  to  all  the  young  around  me, 
but  especially  to  those  who  leave  us  now,  and  to  whom, 
as  their  religious  adviser  and  literary  guide,  these  are  my  last 
words. 

Young  gentlemen,  this  thought,  that  I  am  saying  my  last 
words  to  you,  is  truly  painful.  Do  we  indeed  meet  no  more 
in  this  pleasant  relation,  which  we  have  for  years  sustained  ? 
Life  has  many  such  breakings  up  of  pleasant  associations, 
and  we  must  submit  to  them.  College  life  has  been  pleasant 
to  you.  It  has  opened  delightful  fields  of  thought ;  brought 
but  few  cares.  The  affections  have  gushed  on  almost  without 
interruption  or  sorrow.  We  hope  you  will  entertain  your¬ 
selves  in  still  pleasanter  fields  of  inquiry,  nor  meet  with  any 
thing  to  check  and  chill  the  tide  of  your  warm  emotions. 
New  cares  await  you,  but  we  are  happy  to  know  what  has 
just  been  stated,  that  if  you  are  intelligent  and  good,  there 
is  no  contingency  in  respect  to  your  success  in  the  world. 
As  certainly  as  that  God  will  not  change  His  character  or  ar¬ 
rangements,  the  aggressions  and  changes,  which  thrust  others 
down,  shall  either  leave  you  unharmed,  or  push  you  forward 
in  your  course.  If  ever  your  contemporaries  should  under¬ 
value  your  labors,  or  censure  your  motives,  let  it  console  you, 
that  all  you  are,  and  all  you  do,  as  men  of  intelligent  good¬ 
ness,  Heaven  will  look  upon  with  infinite  interest.  The 
Scriptures  insist,  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom,  that  you  add  knowledge  to  your  virtue,  and  cha- 
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rity  to  your  knowledge.  In  the  same  breath  they  call  you 
to  glory  and  virtue.  Be  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  call. 

I  wish  for  you  a  life  that  shall  attain  life’s  best  end  — the 
peace  and  usefulness  bestowed  by  a  personal  greatness,  com¬ 
posed  of  intelligence  which  is  power,  and  of  goodness  which 
directs  that  power  to  the  noblest  purposes.  Such  a  life  will 
be  a  long  one  whenever  cut  off ;  an  illustrious  one  in  what¬ 
ever  sphere  it  be  passed.  There  is  one  epitaph,  the  earliest 
in  the  world  as  also  the  simplest  and  richest,  that  a  human 
being  ever  had  inscribed  over  his  ashes.  I  would  rather  have 
it  engraved  upon  the  stone,  that  may  gather  those,  who  had 
loved  me  when  living,  to  the  spot  where  my  dust  shall  re¬ 
pose,  than  to  wear  all  the  crowns  and  possess  all  the  glory 
of  this  world.  This  is  the  beautiful  inscription  :  “  Enoch 

walked  with  God  and  was  not,  for  God  took  him  !  ”  Be  this 
yours  justly  and  it  is  enough  !  You  need  not  wish  to  have 
lived  better  or  longer.  You  will  have  gained  enough  for  man 
or  angel  !  Enough  for  earth  —  enough  to  enter  heaven  with  ! 

o  o  o 

I  commit  you  to  all  the  blessed  influences  of  the  religion 
you  hope  in,  to  its  wisdom  and  power,  its  grace  and  heavenly 
hope. 

Religion,  Daughter  of  Heaven  !  Take  these  youth  by  the 
hand.  Be  always  their  guide.  Enlarge  their  intellects,  and 
competently  kindle  their  hearts  to  thy  vast  objects  and  eter¬ 
nal  interests  !  Make  them  great  by  making  them  intelligent 
and  good.  Lead  them  into  all  duty.  If  father  and  mother 
forsake,  then  take  them  up.  Whenever  they  are  sinking,  hold 
them  in  thy  powerful  hand.  If  worldly  distinction  fail,  attach 
them  to  glory,  honor  and  immortality.  If  wealth — open  thy 
beneficent  hand  and  feed  them  with  the  bread  of  life.  If  plea¬ 
sure —  point  them  to  the  fulness  of  God  !  Having  kept  their 
hearts  pure,  their  characters  unspotted  from  the  world,  having 
conducted  them  through  an  honorable  and  useful  life,  when 
they  come  to  die,  make  steadfast  their  hope,  unhesitating  their 
faith.  Open  heaven  to  them  !  Lead  them  in,  settle  them 
there  in  glory  !  Pour  through  their  hearts  tliy  seraphic  joys 
for  ever  and  ever  ! 


. 


